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The Fournal of Belles Mettres. 


THE DOCTOR. VOL. IV. 
CHAPTER CXXIV. 


The author moralises upon the vanity of fame ; and wishes 
that he had Boswellised while it was in his power to 
have done so. 

Mucho tengo que Hlorar 
Mucho tengo que reir. 

It is a melancholy consideration that Fame is as unjust 
as Fortune. To Fortune indeed injustice ought not to be 
imputed, for Fortune is blind, and disposes of her favours 
at random. But Fame, with all her eyes, and ears, and 
tongues, overlooks more than she perceives, and sees 
things often in a wrong light, and hears and reports as 
many falsehoods as truths. 

We need not regret that the warriors who lived before 
Agamemnon skould be Yorgotten, for the world would 
have been no worse if many‘of those who lived after 
him had been forgotten in like manner. But the wise 
also perish, and leave no memorial. What do we know 
of “ Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Chalcol, and 
Darda, the suns of Mahol,” whom it was accounted an 
honour for Solomon to have excelled in wisdom? Where 
is now the knowledge for which Gwalchmai ab Gwyar, 
and Llechau ab Arthur, and Rhiwallawn Wallt Banad. 
len, were leashed in a triad as the three physiologists or 
philosophers of the isle of Britain; because “there was 
nothing of which they did not know its material essence, 
and its properties, whether of kind, or of part, or of 
quality, or of compound, or of coincidence, or of ten- 
dency, or of nature, or of essence, whatever it might 
be?” Where is their knowledge? Where are they 
now? They are now “merely nuda nomina, naked 
names!” “For there is no remembrance of the wise, 
more than of the fool for ever; seeing that which now 
is, in the days to come shall all be forgotten !” 


GoNnGoRa. 


———— If our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, *twere all alike 
As if we had them not.* 


The seven wise men have left almost as little as the 
sybils. 

* What satisfaction,” says Sir John Hawkins, “ does 
the mind receive from the recital of the names of those 
who aro said to have increased the chords of the primi- 
tive lyre from four to seven, Chorebus, Hyagius, and 
Terpander? Or when we are told that Olympus invent- 
ed the enarmonic genus, as also the Harmatian mood ? 
Or that Eumolpus and Melampus were excellent musi- 
cians, and Pronomus, Antigenides and Lamia celebrated 
players on the flute? In all these instances, where there 
are nu circumstances that constitute a character, and 
familiarise to us the person spoken of, we naturally en- 
quire who he is, and for want of farther information, 
become indifferent as to what is rec8rded of him.” The 
same most learned and judicious historian of his favourite 
art, laments that most of the many excellent musicians 
who flourished in the ages preceding our own, are all 
but utterly forgotten. “Of Tye,” he says, “of Redford, 
Shephard, Douland, Weelkes, Welbye, Est, Bateson, Hil- 
ton, and Brewer, we know little more than their names. 
These men composed volumes which are now dispersed 
and irretrievably lost; yet did their compositions sug- 
gest those ideas of the power and efficacy of music, and 
those descriptions uf its manifold charms, that occur in 
the verses of our best pocts.” 


* Shakspeare. 
No. 14—PART 1.-—APRIL 3, 1838, 





Is there one of my readers in a thousand who knows 
that Philistes was a Greco Phenician, or Pheenico Gre. 
cian queen of Malta and Gozo, before the Carthaginians 
obtained the dominion of those islands, in which their 
language continues living, though corrupted, to this day? 
Are there ten men in Cornwall who know that Meda- 
critus was the name of the fisst man who carried tin 
from that part of the world ? 

What but his name is now known of Romanianus, 
who in St. Augustin’s opinion was the greatest genius | 
that ever lived; and how little is his very name known | 
now! What is now remembered “of the men of re-. 
nown befure the flood?” Sir Walter Raleigh hath a! 
chapter cuncerning them, wherein he says, “Of the war, | 
peace, guvernment, and policy of these strong and mighty | 
men, so able both in body and wit, there is no memory | 
remaining ; whose stories, if they had been preserved, 
and what else was then performed in that newness of 
the world, there could nothing of more delight have 
been left to posterity. For the exceeding long lives of | 
men, (who to their strength of body and natural wits 
had the experience added of eight and nine hundred | 
years,) how much of necessity must the same add of| 
wisdom and understanding? Likely it is that their | 
works excelled all whatsoever can be told of after-times ; 
especially in respect of this old age of the world, when 
we no sooner begin to know than we begin to die: ac- 
cording to Hippocrates, Vita brevis, ars longa, tempus 
preceps, which is, life is short, ait is long, and time is 
headlong. And that those people of the first age per- | 
formed many things worthy of admiration, it may be! 
gathered out of these words of Moses, “These were | 
mighty men, which in old time were men of renown.” | 
What is known of them now? Their very names have) 
perished ! 

Who now can explain the difference between the Age. | 
nurian, the Eratociean, the Epigonian, and the Damo. | 
nian sects of musicians, or knows any thing more than 
the names of their respective founders, except that one 
of them was Socrates’s music-master ? 

What Roman of the age of Horace would have be- 
lieved that a cotemporaneous consul’s name should 
only live to posterity as a record of the date of some one, 
of the poet's odes ? ‘ 

Who now remembers that memorable Mr. Clinch, 
““whose single voice, as he had learned to manage it, 
could admirably represent a number of persons at sport, | 
and in hunting, and the very dogs and other animals,"— 
himself a whole pack and a whole field in full ery: “ but | 
none better than a quire of choristers chanting an an- 
them,”— himself a whole quire. 

“ How subdued,” says Mr. David Laing, who has! 
rescued from oblivion so much that is worthy of being 
held in remembrance,—“ how subdued is the interest 
that attaches to a mere name, as for instance, to that of 
Dunbar’s cotemporaries, Stobo, Quintyne, or St. John 
the Ross, whose works have perished !” 

Who was that famous singer, nick-named Bonny 
Boots, who, because of his exellent veice, or as Sir 
John Hawkins says, “for some other reason, had per- 
mission to call Queen Elizabeth his lady ;” and of whom 
it is said ia the canzonet, 





Our Bonny Boots could toot it, 
Yea, and foot it, 
Say, lusty lads, who now shail Bonny-Boot it ? 


Sir John thinks it might “ possibly be one Mr. Hate.”| 


beth, the nation’s glorious Queen Elizabeth, the people's 
good Queen Bess,—what, I repeat, is fame, when it ends 
in a mere conjectare that the Bonny Boots who was per- 
mitted to call such a queen his lady, might be “one 
Hale or Hales, in whose voice she took some pleasure.” 
Weill might Southey say, 


Fame’s loudest blast upon the ear of time 
Leaves but a dying echo! 





And what would posterity have heard of my Dove, my 
Daniel, my Doctor,—my Doctor Daniel Dove,—had it 
not been for these my patient and humble labours ;— 
patient, bat all too slow ; humble, if compared with what 
the subject deserves, and yet ambitious, in contemplation 
of that desert, that inadequate as they are, they wiil 
however make the subject known; so that my Dove, my 
Daniel, my Doctor, shall be every body’s Dove, every 
body’s Daniel, every body’s Doctor,—yea, the world’s 
Doctor, the world’s Doctor Daniel Dove! 


O his deserts speak loud ; and I should wrong it 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, 
When it deserves with characters of brass 

A forted residence, ‘gainst the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion.* 


Alas, that there should have been in that generation 
but one Boswell. Why did nature break his mould ? 
Why did she not make two? for I would not have had 
Johnson deprived of what may almost be called his bet- 
ter part;—but why were there not two Boswells, as there 
are two Dromios in the Comedy of Errors, and two Mr. 
Bulwers at this day, and three hunchbacks in the Ara- 
bian tale. Why was there not a duplicate Boswell, a 
fac-simile of the Laird of Auchinleck, an undistinguish- 


| able twin-brother, to have lived at Doncaster, and have 


followed my doctor like his dog, or his shadow, or St. 
Anthony’s pig, and have gathered up.the fragments of 
his wit and his wisdom, so that nothing should have 
been lost? Sinner that I am, that I should have had so 


| little forethought in the golden days of youth and oppor- 


tunity ! . 
Sinner that I was, not to have treasured up all his 
words when I enjoyed and delighted in hs presence ; 


| improvident wretch! that I did not fathfully record 


them every night before I went to bed, while they were 
yet fresh in memory! How many thags would I fain 
recall, which are now irrecoverably bst! How much is 
there, that if it were possible to cal back the days that 
are past, I would eagerly ash andtearn! But the hand 
of time is on me. “ Non solebat mihi tam velox tempus 
videri; nune incredibilis curst® apparet: sive quia ad- 
moveri lineas sentio, sive quiaattendere capi et compu- 
tare damnum meum.+ I Jingst over these precious pages 
while I write, pausing and pondering in the hope that 
more recollections may bs awakened from their long 
sleep; that one may jogand stir up another. By thas 
rummaging in the stores of memory, many thirgs which 
had long been buried there have, been broaght to light ; 
but O reader! how ‘ttle is this all to what it might 

have been! It is dut as » poor armfal of gleanings 

compared to a wagon wel! piled with full sheaves, carry. 


ing the harvest home. : 
The doctor limse' W288 careless of fame. As he did 


| nothing to be se*! of men, so he took no thought for 
| any thing thr) which he might be remembered by 
| them. 


It «48 enough for him if his jests and whims 
fanc=8 and speculations, whether sportive or serious, 


an 
leag~ himself, brought a smile to his wife's lips and a 


3ut what is fame when it ends in a poor possibility that; gjple to her cheek, or a good-humoured frown, which 


Bonny Boots, who calied the queen his lady, and that | 
queen, nét Bergami’s popular queen, but Queen Eliza. | 


* Measure for Measure. t Seneca. 
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was hardly less agreeable, to her brow ;—it was enough 
for him if they amused or astonished those to whom they 
were addressed. Something he had for every one within 
the sphere of his little rounds; a quip for this person 
and a crank for that; “nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles” for those who were in the May-day of youth, or 
the hev.day of hilarity and welfare; a moral saying in 
its place, and a grave word in season; wise counsel 
kindly given for those who needed it, and kind words 
for all,—with which kind actions always kept pace, in. 
stead of limping slowly and ungraciously behind. But 
of the world beyond that circle he thought as little as 
that world thought of him; nor had he the slightest 
wish for its applause. The passion which has been call- 
ed “the last infirmity of noble minds” had no place in 
his ;—for he was a man “in quo,” as Erasmus says of 
his tutor Hegius, “ unum illud vel Momus ipse calum- 
niari fortasse potuisset, quod fame plus equo negligens, 
nullam posteritatis haberet rationem.” 


—<—>— 


ENDITOR’S TABLE. 


Miss Martincau’s New Work.—We confess 
ourselves much better pleased with Miss Mar- 
tineau’s new work, published last week by the 
Harpers, than with her previous one. It con- 
tains her personal adventures, and with a great 
amount of self, as was to be expected, she has 
mixed up very considerable liberality of senti- 
ment, a certain cheerful set of feelings, and an 
honesty of purpose, which was less manifest in 
her first series of disquisitions rather than de- 
scriptions; these two new volumes are sketches 
of travel, personal characteristics of our pro- 
minent men whom she met, from Judge Mar- 
shall, Mr. Madison, Mr. Van Buren, Gene- 
ral (then president) Jackson, and very many 
others, even to some of our personal friends of 
Philadelphia. Her views may sometimes be 
controvertible, but considering her religious 
prejudices, and her abolition prejudices, her 
Englishisms, and so forth, we get along with 
her amusing pages much better than we ex- 
pected, remarking all the while that it seems 
to be written rather for this market than for the 
home, though published in London for the profit 
of the writer, and here for that of the printer. 


Of our general appearance of prosperity she 
says :— 


“The novelties which amused me were the spruce 
appearance of all the people, the pervading neatness and 
brightness, and the business-like air of the children. 
The carmen were all well-dressed, and even two poor 
boys who vere selling matches had clean shirt-collars 
and whole cats, though they were barefooted.” * * 

Ms The road ty Canandaigua ascends for a considerable 
distance, after lxving Geneva, and the last view of the 
place from above was exquisite, embosomed as it lay in 
the autumn woods, ind with its blue lake stretched be. 
hind it in the sunnyatmosphere. One element in the 
exhilaration of such snes in America is universal pre- 
sence of the competency The boys who gather about 
the stage do not come © beg, or even to sell, but to 
amuso themselves while Cting their bread and meat, or 
on their way to the field. The young women all well 
dressed, the men all at wort or amusement, the farms 
all held in fee-simple, the stows all inadequate to their 
cnatom,—these things are indeeribably cheering to wit- 
ness, and a never-fuiling source of pleasure to the tra- 
voller from Europe. It may be aquestionable comfort, 
but it is a Comfort to think * if these people are not 

happy, it is theie own fault.” Whether their minds are 

as easy as their fortunes, it nay not be safe to affirm: 
but at least the sin and sorrow of social injustice te 
regard to the first necessities of life ~» absent.” 

This new American tour is now } the course 
of publication in Brown’s Literary tynibuys ; 
we shail therefore indulge in only one ore 
extract. Her allusions to our public cemeteraog 
are in her happiest manner; that they shoula 
be cheerful in their aspects is most true :— 


“ As might have been icted, one of the first direc- 
tions in which the Americans have indulged their taste 
and indicated their refinement, is in the preparation and 
care of their burial-places. This might have been pre- 
dicted by any one who meditates upon the influences 
under which the mind of America is growing. The 
pilgrim origin of the New England population, whose 
fathers seemed to think that they lived only in order to 
die, is in favour of all thoughts connected with death 
filling a large space in the people’s minds. Then, in 
addition to the moving power of common human affec- 
tions, the Americans are subject to being more inces. 
santly reminded than others how small a section of the 
creation is occupied by the living in comparison with 
that engrossed by the dead. In the busy, crowded em- 
pires of the Old World, the invisible are Table to be for- 
gotten in the stirring presence of visible beings, who 
inhabit every corner, and throng the whole surface on 
which men walk. In the New World it is not so. 
Living men are comparatively scarce, and the general 
mind dwells more on the past and the future (of both 
which worlds death is the atmosphere,) than on the pre- 
sent. By various influences, death is made to constitute 
a larger element in their estimate of collective human 
experience, a more conspicuous object in their contem. 
plation of the plan of Providence, than it is to, perhaps, 
any other people. Asa natural consequence, all arrange- 
ments connected with death occupy much of their atten. 
tion, and engage a large share of popular sentiment.” 
* * . os . * 

“ Before visiting Mount Auburn I had seen the catho- 
lic cemetery at New Orleans, and the centrast was re- 
markable enough. I never saw a city churchyard, how- 
ever damp and neglected, so dreary as the New Orleans 
cemetery. It lies in the swamp, glaring with its plas- 
tered monuments in the sun, with no shade but from the 
tombs. Being necessarily drained, it is intersected by 
ditches of weedy, stagnant water, alive with frogs, 
dragon-flies, and moscheto-hawks, Irish, French, and 
Spanish are all crowded together, as if the ground 
could scarcely be opened fast enough for those whoin the 
fever lays low: an impression confirmed by a glance at 
the dates. The tombs of the Irish have inscriptions 
which provoke a kind of smile, which is no pleasure in 
such a place. Those of nuns bear no inscription but the 
monastic name—Agathe, Seraphine, Thérese—and the 
date of death. Wooden crosses, warped in the sun or 
rotting with the damp, are in some places standing at 
the heads of graves, in others are leaning or fallen. 
Glass boxes, containing artificial flowers and tied with 
faded ribands, stand at the fot of some of these crosses. 
Elsewhere we saw pitchers with bouquets of natural 
flowers, the water dried up and the blossoms withered. 
One enclosure surrounding a monument was adorned 
with eypross, arbor vite, roses, and honeysuckles, and 
this was a relief to the eye while the feet were treading 
the hot dusty walks or the parched grass. The first 
principle of a cemetery was here violated, necessarily, 
no doubt, but by a sad necessity. The first principle of 
a cemetery—beyond the obligation of its being made 
safe and wholesome—is, that it should be cheerful in its 
aspect. For the sake of the dead, this is right, that 
their memories may be as welcome as possible to sur- 
vivors; fur the sake of the living, that superstition may 
be obviated, and that death may be brought into the 
most familiar connection with life that the religion and 
philosophy of the times will allow; that, at least, no 
hindrance to this may be interposed by the outward pre- 
parations for death.” 


To Correspondents.—We have sincerely to 
thank an old and highly valued correspondent 
and punctual subscriber at Lancaster, Pa., for 
some hints respecting certain books recommend- 
ed for publication in what he is pleased to call 
our “invaluable Library.”” We are the more 
gratified with Ais remarks, because his taste is 
of the right kind, and that in the main we agree 
with most of his recommendations. Of the 
works named, the following are and have been 
for some time on our list for insertion, and only 





await the absence of absolute novelty, and a 
proper place with due regard to variety : viz. 
Emerson’s Letters from the A.gean. 


Carne’s Continuation of Letters from the 
East. 


Chambers’s Rebellion in 1715. 





Pringle’s Sketches of South Africa are not 
adapted to this periodical ; the work was writ- 
ten with a particular object, and is adapted to 
a single class of persons in England. 


We do not agree with our friend that “ The 
Diary of an Invalid” was ever published in 
America before we gave it; it might have been 
printed in one of those nameless, obscure imi- 
tations of “ Waldie” with which the world was 
honoured, which strutted their hour before the 
public eye in the puff-paid periodicals of the 
land; but in none of them could it be said to 
have seen the light. 


In our late extensive arrivals of foreign pe- 
riodicals we find the following articles of 
information respecting two old favourites of 
the reading public :— 


“ Vidocg.—Vidocq has been some months in prison. 
He had opened an establishment for recovering stolen 
property. To conduct it with success it was necessary 
to have correspondents in the public departments. When 
taken into custody his papers were seized and examined. 
They led to the discovery of clerks in the home depart- 
ment who corresponded with or assisted him. Those 
persons also were arrested; but there were also other 
clerks and employés in another important department— 
the ministry of war—equally detected. They, too, were 
arrested, and their papers seized, and this led to the de- 
velopment not solely of a connection with Vidoeq of a 
comparatively harmless nature, but of communications 
made to a Russian agent of documents and information 
of importance.” 


“ Madame D’ Arblay.—Among the unfounded state- 
ments in “The Diary’ now so much the subject of conver- 
sation, is that concerning our celebrated novelist, Madame 
D’Arblay. That this distinguished lady is very far ad- 
vanced in years is most true; but we have great plea- 
sure in stating, on the best authority, that the twice. 
widowed authoress of the book of scandal in question 
has wasted her sympathy, and done great injustice in 
the case to which we allude; for, so far from the writer 
of * Evelina, ‘Cecilia,’ &c., being ‘in want of the com- 
forts necessary to her time of life,’ she is in the actual 
possession of a fortune, inherited long since from her 
father, Dr. Burney, which not only enables her to enjoy 
all the ‘comforts,’ but the reasonable luxuries of life, in- 
cluding ‘ the luxury of doing good.’” 


Men of Business.—Mr. Tyson delivered a lecture last 
Tuesday before the Athenian Institute, on “ the Effects 
of the American Revolution on Mankind,” a hackneyed 
theme, but treated by Mr. T. in an original manner, 
and without the glorification of American character 
which is so common. 

Professor Henry Reed, from whom we expect much, 
takes this (Tuesday) evening “ the Literary Opportuni- 
ties of Men of Business” as his subject, and will convince 
even the busiest of the busy that there is time enough for 
those who desire to improve their minas : a systematic 
division of even a few leisure hours does wonders for 
even tHe mechanic. On this subject Mr. Reed might 
cite a thousand anecdotes from the volumes of the Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge, entitled “ The Pur- 
suit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” To those who care 
not for reading or information, there appears no time for 
books, while others with no more at command will peruse 
half a dozen works in a week. One of the very best 
books we know connected with this subject is entitled, 
“The Art of Employing Time to the Greatest Advan- 
tage, the True Source of Happiness,” by M. M. A. Ju- 
lien, a Frenchman, finely imbued with his subject. 

We shall take the liberty of making a single striking 
extract from M. Julien, applicable to all times and per- 
sons. He says, “ Every person anxious to make himself 
better, and to promote his happiness, should daily devote 
a few moments, either before he retires to rest, or on 
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rising in the morning, to a retrospect of what he has 
done, said, heard, and observed during the preceding 
day. This rapid review will occupy precisely a portion 
of time which is etherwise lost by all mankind, but 
which, by this method, is gained and employed in the 
most beneficial manner. Seize this moment, which 
seems to be marked out by nature, and which social life 
always allows you to dispose of as you please, to exa- 
mine your soul, to recollect all that you have scen, re- 
marked, learned, all that you have said wisely or un- 
wisely, usefully or uselessly, to the benefit or detriment 
of your body, mind; and heart. Demand of yourself a 
strict account of the employment of all your moments 
during the preceding twenty-four hours, Ask, as it 
were, this questiun of each day that has just passed :— 
‘In what respect hast thou promuted my physical, mo- 
ral, and intellectual improvement ; in a word, my happi- 
ness? I made thee my tributary, hast thou paid thy 
debt ?? Consider time as « farmer, whom you bind down 
to pay a certain rent, by a lease, the condition of which 
he must strictly fulfil, or as a person of whom you have 
a right to exact a certain toll or duty. This toll or 
this rent, is to be paid at each fixed tetm. Life thus 
becomes an equally agrecable and instructive journey, in 
which no lesson is forgotten, no example lost; every mo. 
ment is rendered subservient to health, the acquisition 
of knowledge, or moral improvement.” 

M. Julien gives in a small compass what our late ac- 
quaintance, “‘ The Original,” stated in a general propo- 
sition thus :—“ A great secret of happiness is to have 
few unpaid bills, and a good balance at your bankers ;”” 
M. Julien says :—* Vivere parvo, to be content with little, 
to have few wants, is to be truly rich.” This secret is 
practised by too few. 

Albums seem to have been greatly in fashion when 
Miss Martineau was in Washington; President Jackson 
was as much annoyed as Sir Walter Scott, when he says 
in one of his letters, “ Lockhart and I are about to form 
a society for suppressing albums.” Miss M. declares, 
“T scarcely ever came home but I found an album on 
my table, or requests for autographs; but some ladies 
went much further than petitioning a foreigner, who 
might be supposed to have leisure. I have actually seen 
them stand at the door of the senate chamber, and send 
the door-keeper with an album, and a request to write 
in it, to Mr. Webster and other eminent members. I 
have seen them do worse; stand at the door of the su- 
preme court, and send in their albums to Chief Justice 
Marshall while he was on the bench hearing pleadings. 
The poor president was terribly persecuted ; and to him 
it was a real nuisance, as he had no poetical resource 
but Watts’s hymns. I have seen verses and stanzas of a 
most ominous purport from Watts, in the president's 
very conspicuous hand-writing, standing in the midst of 
the crow-quill compliments and translucent charades 
which are the staple of albums.” It is highly gratifying 
to be able to state that the nuisance is much abated, at 
this present writing, in Philadelphia. 

New Books.—The last London Spectator, in opening 
a cannonade on the recent new books, makes the fol- 
lowing just remarks :—* The number of literary births 
still continues unabated, but the offspring is not of a 
very giant kind. We remember no period so continu- 
ously fruitful as the first month of January 1838, the 
productions of which promised so little, and made good 
their promise. The demand for something new to read 
increasing with the capability of reading, yet without 
furnishing genius or even high literary ability to supply 
the market, our bibliopoles have established literary ma- 
nufactures to satisfy the craving of the public for some 
new thing. If this answers, no blame is attached either 
to factory-mas‘er or factory-man. We mention it merely 
as a truth, and as a word of explanation to those happy 
persons, who, confining their studies to the treasures of 


the past, and their reading to the very elite of the pre- 
sent day, are unconsciously led to conclude that every 
new book must of necessity have new matter, and won- 
der how reviewers can complain of dearth in the midst 
of apparent plenty. Alas! they little know that much 
which promises so fair is either mere compilation, or old 
in matter as the rules of grammar, and without any 
novelty of form; or mere invention—the product of green 
minds, uncultivated by study, devoid of experience, and 
ignorant of life, the result of whose labours is ‘ not fic- 
tion, but falsehood ;’ or mere flat commonplaces, as ‘ ge- 
neral as the casing air,’ and of as little value in literary 
exchange.” 

A Barren Circuit.—A jocular sergeant, who went a 
barren round, when asked if he expected much business 
on the circuit, replied off hand, “ Very little, as far as I 
recollect. We read of three or four murders in the ca- 
lendar; but I understand the parties have met and have 
made it up; they are all compromised."—Law Maga. 
zine for February. 

Flowers.—We have seen an estimate of the profusion 
of flowers which decorated the rooms in the Hotel de 
Ville, at the fete given there in honour of the marriage 
of the Duke d’Orleans. 11,793 plants, in pots, boxes, 
and vases, besides 2,500 nosegays presented to ladies, 
were furnished by one individual, and that individual a 
female, Madame Augustine Copin, who is at the head 
of an establishment on the boulevard St. Jaques, where 
her gardens are situated. ° 

M. de Chateaubriand.—The tomb of M. de Chateau- 
briand has been constructed, under his directions, in the 
Isle du Grand Be, at Saint-Malo. M. de Chateaubriand 
is to inaugurate it himself, and it is to be consecrated 
by the Bishop of Rennes. 

Death of M. de Massabiau.—The death of M. de Mas- 


seventy-two, seems to be much regretted in France. He 
was the author of an excellent work, entitled, ** The 
Slavery of the Middle Ages;” also of a very useful book, 
named “ Esprit des Institutions Politiq ue.” 

Maile. Mars.—The often discussed age of the cele. 
brated actress, Mdlle. Mars, has at length been settled, 
by the researches of M. Beffara into the registers of St. 
Germaine !’Auxerrois. On the 10th of February, 1838, 
she completes her 59th year, and has only now assumed 
an older cast of character for her wonderful powers. 

Leipsic.—The fair at Leipsic presented a more nu- 
merous catalogue of books than for many preceding 
years. The list of finished and published books amount- 
ed to 4251, besides 487 which are to appear, and 103 
geographical maps. The number of authors amounted 
to 1,800—200 of whom wore females. 


sabiau, librarian at Sainte-Genevieve, at the age of 


ment. ‘There are now four professors of Orienta! lan- 
guages in this university; the three others being for 
the Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Tartar, and Mongolian 
tongues. 

Metallurgy.—The experiments of M. Laurent have led 
him to believe—Ist, That charcual is not a fixed body, 
as hitherto supposed, but that it is capable of emitting 
vapours at high temperatures; 2dly, That this is also 
the case with several other bodies hitherto looked upon 
as fixed—such as iron, cobalt, nickel, and their oxides; 
3dly, That the passage of different solid bodies into other 
solid bodies is not effected by molecules under the in- 
fluence of an electric current, but by one of them pass- 
ing in the form of vapour into the pores of the other. M. 
Laurent imagines that these observations may be use- 
fully applied to metallurgy. 

Mummery of Funerals.—I hate funerals—always did. 
There is such a mixture of mummery with real grief— 
the actual mourner perhaps heart.broken, and all the 
rest making solemn faces, and whispering observations 
on the weather and public news, and here and there a 
greedy fellow enjoying the cake and wine. To me it is 
a farce of most tragical mirth, and I am not sorry (like 
Provost Coulter), but glad that I shall not see my own.— 
Lockhart's Life of Scott. 

—>— 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 

FRANCE. 

In the year 1833, Fournier, of Paris, published the 
first livraison, consisting of two volumes, of the “ Mé- 
moirs du Marechal Ney;” the second, likewise two vo- 
lumes, was, according to an announcement on the covet, 
then in the press, and shortly to appear. The Farts 
booksellers, Belliard, Dufour & Co., took 100 cepies of 
the first livraison, for which they paid 1600 funes. In 
consequence of differences which arose between the pub- 
lisher and the marshal’s family, but which, as +t appears, 
were settled by arbitration, the two Ntter volames of 
the memoirs in question have not yet deep published, 
nor are they likely to be very soon, if ever. To a requi- 
sition of the above-mentioned boasetlers ‘or the delivery 
of the conclusion of the work, Fourr®® replied that it 
was not in his power. Av he refised to take back 43 
copies which, as the work was le€ incomplete, Belljard 
& Co. could not sell, and to ret-f” the 688 franes which 
they had paid for them, they Wor obliged to bring the 
publisher before the Paris ae catenin Aftor 
hearing the advocates or doth sides, that court, on the 
98th of September aatdged that Fournier should de. 
liver to the plaintz@ Within fourteen days, 100 copies 
of te two defies volumes, in default of which the 
defendant shov' "tern the amount of the unsold cupies, 
senether wi yanterest froin the day of the sale, and also 
fo amo i he should pay the costs of the procecdings. 

It is rted to be the intention of the French go- 

* it to send a properly qualified person to Spain, 
~ rKe purciiases of valuable manuscripts and editions, 
yeh, owing ‘o the shutting up of the convents and the 





New Decorations.—King Louis Philippe has sent the 
decoration of Commander of the Legion of Honour to th 
celebrated traveller, Baron Alexander von Humboldt, | 
also to the Genevese botanist, M. de Candolle. et 

°. . he has 
not confined his honours to men of science, “~ 
te a .£ Puckler 
sent the same mark of distinction to Pri Seen 
Muskau. MM. Blumenbach, Heeren ond “ “, 
Professors at the Universities of Goer’ cob Bs wnat ” 
berg, have been made Chevaliers ¢” Z 


<ographs belonging to 
Autographs.—A sale of the. en place in Par. We 


M. do Mentenerqus has jor +1959 semen :—Boilen, 


select the following from fo hci n tala ten 
whose autograph sold fo~ : 


110 francs; Lafonte™® for 320; Racine’s 175; Tor- 
enlte Ceaiate brov‘tt 400 francs, and was purchased 


: an. 
OO Air hseorehip.—The Emperor of Rassia has 
founded a priessorsbip in the university of Kasan, for 
the purpe® of teaching the Chinese language. The 
archima:drite, Daniel, who has resided at Pekin, has 





been appointed to it, and a great number of Chinese 
books and MSS. have been purchased by the govern- 





.tspersion vo! many of their libraries, may now be easily 
procured. They are known to contain many very im- 
portant works, and especially Arabic manuscripts of the 
times of the Moors. 

A work, illustrative of the arts in the middle ages in 
France, has been commenced in Paris, with the title of 
“Les Arts au Moyen Age, en ce qui concerne princi- 
palement le Palais Romain de Paris, |'Hotel de Cluny, 
issu de ces Ruines,” &c. It is to be completed in 
twenty-five livraisons, forming four volumes, 8vo, with 
an atlas of copper-plates and lithographs, in small folio. 

Messrs. H. Roux, senior, and Ad. Bouchet, have pub. 
lished several numbers of “ Herculanum et Pompeji ;” 
being a general collection of the paintings, bronzes and 
mosaics hitherto discovered, and augmented with unpub- 
lished subjects. It is to be completed in 100 weekly 
numbers, in 8vo. 

M. Opigez, of Paris, has announced the publication, 
by subscription, of what he terms an “ Edition-Monu- 
ment,” a folio edition of Milton's Paradise Lost, with 
Chateaubriand’s translation on the opposite page, illus- 
trated by 55 compositions by Flatters, and a portrait of 
Milton, engraved on steel by the first artists, French and 
foreign. ‘The work will be completed in 28 livraisons, 
at 10 francs each. 

M. Hingray, of Paris, has undertaken to produce an 
illustrated edition of the works of M. de Chateaubriand, 
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The Pournal of Belies Dettres. 








with 400 wood.cuts by Fragonard, 50 vignettes on steel, ~~ a to yee: 4 public oe Agents for this Gork. 
nd two ma The work will form 150 weekly num- unt Ouvaroff, and the latter to emperor, ma. , ‘ 
rena - . jesty immediately ordered the MSS. question ‘to be| MATIN E.—Banoor, Duren & Thatcher. 


In our last number we recorded the death of Carlo 
Botta, the Italian historian; we were not then aware 
that this ovent cecurred in the month of August last, in 
Paris, where he had lived for many years in close re- 
tirement on account of ill health. : 

Botta has left little or no property. He never made 
his talents a stepping-stone to wealth and honours, still 
less could he condescend to traffic with his opinions, 
Shortly after the appearance of his “ History of Italy 
from 1789 te 1814,” 100,000 francs were offered him by 
an emissary of the Jesuits of Turin, if he would re- 
write a portion of it containing some expressions against 
the disciples of Loyola, or alter it in such a manner as 
the interest of the Jesuits should require. Such offers 
Botta of course rejected with indignation. 


GERMANY. 


The house of Fleming, of Glogau, has commenced the 
publication of a series of sketches of the later works of 
Thorwaldsen in nombers, the drawings fur which have 
been made under that great artist’s own inspection. The 
first number contains Nemesis and the Seasons; the 
second, Schiller’s monument for Stuttgart, and Gutten- 
berg’s for Mentz. The older woll-known works of Thor- 
waldsen are intended to follow. 

The first volume has just been published by the title 
of “ Sachsische National.Encyclopedie,” of a work in- 
tended to embrace in the dictionary form every thing 
relative to Saxony, with reference to nature, life, his. 
tory, geography, statistics, legislation, constitution, arts, 
sciences; industry, conunerce, and civilisation. It is de- 
dicated by permission to the King of Saxony. We are 
not told whut is to be the extent of this Encyclopedié, 
but the first volume, containing 88 sheets, 8vo, compre- 
hends A. to D. inclusive. 

A work of a similar nature is announced by F. Ficis. 
eer, of Leipzig, entitled, “ Volistandiges Handbuch der 
Geographie, Statistik, und Topographie des Konigreichs 
Sachse,” by Albert Schiffuer, ix five volumes, 8vo. The 
printing will commence with the year 1838, and the 
whole is promised in the course of two years. 

A work which promises to be of great utility and 
value te the elassical student, is announced by the fim 
of J. B. Metzler, of Stuttgart. This is * Real-Encyclo- 
pedie der Chssischen Alterthumswissensehaft in alpha. 
betischer Ordang.” ‘The editor is l'rofessor Pauly, of 
Stuttgart ; and wong the contributors are some of the 
mest distinguishes scholars of Germany, for example, 
Friederich ry ee “ Heideserg, and the two Doctors 
Grotefend, of anever. Tt will be published in numbers, 
and be completed in four ‘olumes, 

The Hebrew and Chalde,, Coneordance to the books 
of the Old Testament, by Dr, “ius Forst, has advanced 
to the third part. The fourth . ted 2 4 ne b — ¢ 
fur publication in the month of J,‘ aq to be ready 

P A aap uary, 1838, 

Rudolph and Dieterici, of Annabe., vee ; 

2 ) . he commenced 
the publication of a collection of the Feuiee tales. deal 
lads, romances, and legends of Saxony, “w Zieh =~ 
The first number contains six sheets of Je.” 4° nee 

Mr. Tauchnitz, junior, of Leipzig, his palit 
first volume of “ Bibliotheca Patrum Keclesin 4 the 
Latinorum Selecta,” edited by E. G. Gensdorf, “OT 
tains St. Ciement’s “ Recognitiones,” and will be foe" 
ed by the works of Cyprian, Lactantius, several’ ~ 


history of Poland.” 


to that of Paschkin as a poet. 


appeared, but quite as many learned works. 


pire to the character of novels and romances, a Russian Trenton, D. Fenton. 
critic makes the following remarks in ono of the native Sacem, J. M. Hannah. 
periodical works :—“ Our department of the belles let. Parnceton, R. E. Hornor. 
tres,” says he, “possesses an important advantage which Newark, J. Mslutyre. 
the literature of all other countries may envy it. Our) DELAWAKE. 

novels have such a slender figure, that all their fureign Wimineron, P. B. Porter. 


{rom such a comparison !” 


—>— 


latest dates. 





Tertullian'’s, Augustin’s, &c. 

The fourth portion of the Sketches to Shakspeare’s 
Dramatic Works by Retzsch, containing twelve subjects 
to Ling Lear, with explanatory text by C. B. von Muititz, 
in German and English, is announced to appear early in 
1838. 

The house of Cotta, of Stuttgart, has announced the 
speedy publication of the first number of a periodical 
upon the plan of the English Quarterly Review, to be 
intituled “ Deutsche Viertel-Jahrsschrift,” or German 
Quarterly Review. 


RUSSIA. 


In the French papers we find the following extract of 


a letter from St. Petersburg, dated October 28 :—“ There 
has been discovered at Jampol on the Dniester, in Podolia, 
in the cellars of a house formerly inhabited by Ladislas 
Zagoroski, and at present by an assessor of the govern- 
ment, a numerous collection of manuscripts in the Latin, 
French, Polish, Russian, and Turkish languages, con- 
cerning the first partition of Poland. It is said to com- 
prehend autograph letters of the Empress Catherine, 
King Frederick IJ., of Prussia, the Dake de Choisenl, 


eager MESS. | me P. Walton. 
forwarded to the imperial archives athe Petersburgh. VERMONT. Monrratier , George 

The order directs the utmost care to be taken on the road age mcm ole ny W. B.S. Jordan. 
for the preservation of these valuable documents for the Worcester, Claren arris. 


Russian literature has sustained, in the course of Ne paren rears py 
year, a second important loss by the death of Bestucheff, : 
eminent asa novelist by the assumed name of Marlin.| RHODE ISI.AN Aa gr J a ¥ = 
skij. His reputation as a prose writer was not inferior} NEW YORK.—New Yor, Peter Hill, 11, ad 


In the first half of the year 1837, according to the Avunuan, B. R. Peck. 
report of the ministry of public instruction, 486 books West Point, J. ict 
were published in Russia. In the preceding year the Rupson, P. Dean Carnique. 


number was much smaller. ‘The prose works, devoted Axsany, W. C. ve 
to light reading, form the most numerous class. In Rocussrea, C. & M. Grosh & Hotchi 
comparison with 1836, fewer works of instruction have Unica, Win. Williams, Gros arteries ae 


Respecting the goneral class of productions that as-| NEW JERSEY. 


compeers must sink ashamed before them. Twenty or] PENNSYLVANIA. 
thirty pages are sufficient to constitute a novel, and 150 
pag3s are divided into three portions, and published as 
a novel in three volumes At the same time, it must 
be considered that the number of pages alone cannot 
furnish any correct notion of the brevity of our novels, York, D. Small, P. M. 
and the scantiness of our inventive powers. Our 150 
pages are fur from being equivalent to that number of| 
English or French pages of the same forin. Our words 
are mostly yard.long, of seven, eight, and ten syllables; Caauisie, George M. Phillips & Co. 
theirs of one or two syllables. Their letters occupy very 

little space, ours are extremely broad; place 28 Russian 
letters under 28 French, and the latter line will be one- 
fifth longer than the former. In this manner, 150 Rus. 


sian printed pages would not make more than 60 to 80 Srevsenvitie, J. & B. Turnbull. 
French or English. What a poverty of ideas results 


CONNECTICUT. ' . » 


Wr. Burns, 262, Broadway. 


Burrato, A. Wilgus. 


Maucr Cuynk, William H. Sayre. 
Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 
Porrsvitte, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 


Pirrssurcnu, Johnston & Stockton 
Cuamserssure, Matthew Smith. 
Wiraessarre, E. W. Sturdevent. 


OHLO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Dawson. 
Aloxander Flash. 
Cotumaus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maumes, John E. Hunt, P. M. 





Zanesvitix, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
Dayron, R. W. Sule. 
MARYLAND. . 


List of New Books published in London to the| Patton, N. Hickman. 


Uprer Martsoro’, G. W. Wilson. 
Camsripnez, E. P. Lecompie, P. M. 


. ic ons Darnestown, L. W. Candier. 

Dr. G. C. Holland’s Enquiry into the Principles and} ,, |... wan y , 

Practice of Medicine, Part 1. Vol Il., the Nature and aia at. OF jg: Tayl 

Treatment of Cholera, 8vo. Qphthalmiz, by J. Slade, A oon 4 Boll Ent isl a 

M. D., 8vo. Misrepresentation, or Scenes in Real Life, VIRGINIA_R, % R. D. Sar 

3 vols. Reminiscences from the Life of a Lutheran N ae Mice eu HE “nee. de Ce. 
Clergyman, by Dr. F. Strauss, 12mo. Medical Zeology a 4 A N. Boxed ncn ree 

and Mineralogy, by J. Stephenson, M. D., 8vo. English Eeaeueene hk RN x nod 

Songs and Baliads, by Alexander Hume, 12mo. Life of pears eso te a Nps tee 


~ a . : Portsmoutu, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Count Zinzendorf (Moravian Bishop), by the Rev. A, G. z betes 

Spangenberg, 8vo. Les Evangeles, Pot Royal Trans- Lan cE 4 John rvs M‘Dowell. 
lation, illustrated, 8vo, Foxe’s Acts and Monuments of ERE CF Se oes — 


the Charch, and History of the Martyrs, by the Rev. M.| ,-., Winourstse, John N. Ball. 

“es : : xr aes KENTUCKY. 
[I. Seymour, imperial 8vo. Edinburgh Cabinet Atlas of L John M. Campbell.—Jos. T. Clark 
Modern Geography, with Mups of Ancient Geography ee oe ee Te 
and Tables, 4to. The Religious History of Man, by D. nes . 
Morrison, 12mo. Select Translations from the Greek TENNESSEE.—Nasnvitte, White & Norvell, W. A. 


Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 


Minor Poets, &c., by R.S. Fisher. Rev. H. Woodward's wontir cent T. Clark. 

Sermons, 8vo. Swan's Illustrations of the Comparative R T & Huches 

Anatomy of the Nervous System, Part [II., 4to. An- aacaeen pars M s he : 
ual Supplement to Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables, AYETTEVILLE, J. NM. Stedman. 


“88. ‘The Curate’s Grave, 24mo. 
ee 


UMITTANCES BY MAIL. 
> Gen 


ay 
. 


Mar. 8,—Miss Hoo ,. 

14,—W. C. Jackslorence, Al. 

Feb. 23,—L. E. Barber, Wilmington, N. C, 

Mar. 23,—Wm. Howard, P Bluff, Ark. 

—— 21,—A. H. Gilman, Skox Windsor, Ct. 

—— 21,—Fred, C. M‘Comas, C£2" Me. 

Mar, | —Prof E. Mitchel, Chai Tr N ~ 

re at j kd ! , . eo 
»—John Anderson, Esq., M Feld, Ky. 





Agents, on remitting mone 
Yr +i] 
great favour, and save much unplea: I confer 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuarceston, John P. Beile,—Wm. H. Berrett. 
Campen, A. Young. 

Cotumaia, B. D. Plant. 

Sumrervitte, H. Haynesworth. 


: 1en making remittances by checks, would| GEORGIA.—<Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 
eonfer a favon, h . “ ” Savannan, W. T. Williams 
caalier of the by. @¥itg them marked “ good,” by the s NAH, W. 2. ° 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcnez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gutr, William M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Moatzg, J.S, Kellogg & Co. 
LOUISIAN A.—New Or zeans, q. H. Bancroft. 

Francisvt..e, J. M. Bell, P. M- 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 
MICHIGAN.—Dernrort, Alex. H. Sibley. 
CANADA. 

Quesec, J. Tardiff. 
Cornwau., U. C., Duncan M‘Donell. 


a Monrreat, N. Wilson, Exchange Rooms. 





by letting us know the individual 2 feeling, Toronto, J. Ballard. 


4 Sseribers Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co 
minister of Louis XV., Sultan Mustapha, the Khan of who should be credited. For want of his in- Hasuton, James Ruthven & Co. 
times sent to Wiiuam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
those who NEW BRUNSWICK.—Freper:cxton, Robert Gowan. 
Sr, Jonns, Alexander Robertson. 


the Tertars, and other personages who acted a part at 
that time. The local authority having communicated 


formation, bills are some 
have paid. 








